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the same reason that one drops an egg into a pot of eolfee, and 
because of Mark Twain’s discovery that the difference between the 
right word and almost the right word is the difference between 
lightning and the lightning-bug.” 

Dr. Morris is nothing if not an extremist, but while lie may 
make us laugh and carry us along with him in some absurd argu¬ 
ment to tlie end of an article, it is rarely difficult, on sober second 
thought, to detect the fallacy in his reasoning. The usual fallacy 
is that of the “heap of stones.” One is asked if 100 stones make a 
a heap of stones, and he replies yes; but if we remove 1, will 09 
stones still be a heap? \es, to be sure. And so we go on down the 
scale, until finally, when the question is asked if 3 stones lying 
together make a heap, the victim rebels, and says, No, they don't! 
To this we reply: But you acknowledged that 23 stones, 22 stones, 
even IS, 17,10, and 10 stones made a heap; that 9, S, 7, 0, 5, and 4 
stones still made a heap; but when 3 stones alone are left, you say 
it is no longer a heap—how is that? Of course, as we abstract stone 
by stone from the heap it must some time cease to be a heap; and 
Dr. Morris’s one failing seems to be an inability to see as soon as 
others that his “heap” of stones is degenerating into “one or two 
stones.” 

In the “Hand of Iron in the Glove of Rubber,” “Gall Spider 
Cases, and Back to an Old Idea” this tendency is preeminently 
manifest. But all the*papers are interesting, instructive, and well 
worth the little time it takes to read them, and the longer time 
required to think them over after they have been read. 

A. 1>. C. A. 


IxxEiiE Sekhetiox. Hire Piivsiologisciiex Gruxdlagex uxn 
hire Bedeutuxg fOr die Pathologic. By Prof. Dr. Artur 
131 KOI— -Mit einem Vorwort von IioFitAT Prof. Dr. R. I’ai.tauf. 
Pp. 538. Berlin and Vienna: Urban and Schwarzcnberg, 1910. 

This book, essentially a monographic enlargement of a previously 
published compendium by the author, presents the collected 
material in the usual thoroughgoing fashion of the German writers. 
The work has the distinction, however, of being in the hands of an 
able investigator, a man of wide experience, a master not only of 
the literature, but also in command of a splendid first-hand knowl¬ 
edge^ of the objective side of his subject. The introductory pages 
by I altauf fail, however, to give the reader the proper impression 
of the character of the work, and arc in no sense so noteworthv as 
might be expected from a man of his literary and scientific attain¬ 
ment. 

The book itself is divided into two parts. The first part takes 
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Public Hygiene. By Thomas S. Blair, M.D. Assisted by 

numerous contributors. In two volumes; pp. 953; numerous 

illustrations. Boston: Richard B. Badger, 1911. 

Different ehapters are written wholly or in part by sixteen 
contributors; the remaining nine ehapters, as well as the' material 
added to the chapters contributed by others, are written by Ilr. 
Blair. Besides the collaborators, a number of individuals and 
organizations are mentioned that have supplied data, reprints, 
photographs, etc. 

The book is divided into twenty-five chapters, as follows; The 
family versus the community; hotels, lodging houses, and public 
buildings; school inspection and college sanitation; penal institu¬ 
tions and hospitals lor the insane; maternities; places of amuse¬ 
ment and dissipation; slums and town nuisances; special rural 
hygiene and sanitation; state departments and boards of health; 
a proposed federal bureau of health; local boards of health, 
county and sanitary officers; army and navy sanitation and hygiene 
of camps; the coroner and the physician; quarantine; infections 
diseases; immunity; epidemics; disinfection; tuberculosis sanitaria 
and dispensaries; home hygiene and interior sanitary installation 
and gas installation; pure drugs and foods; public works and cor¬ 
porations; public carriers and sanitation; laboratory methods in 
sanitation; medical societies and sanitation. In an appendix is 
given a brief summary of the infectious diseases of animals com¬ 
municable to man, along with several other matters of minor impor¬ 
tance. 

The two volumes consist of 953 pages, with numerous half- and 
full-page photographic illustrations, many of which can convey 
very little information concerning the public health, and appear to 
be introduced largely to swell the size of the book and to increase 
its cost. 

Judging from the preface, the editor aims to administer a rebuke 
to those intrusted with the administration of sanitary affairs and 
to laboratory men, because, he states, “ the decision has been reached 
that public hygiene has developed too much as a specialty and 
needs the temperate conclusions of the whole body of the medical 
profession. Snell conclusions must result from a careful comparison 
of laboratory and clinical data, and no one class of men are so fully 
qualified to weigh them as is the class to whom this volume is 
especially addressed. 

“ But in order to so, the family doctor must inform himself, not 
only upon the pathological and clinical aspects of the work, but 
also upon the sociological, legal, anil engineering factors involved. 
The effort is here made to present reliable data upon the present 
very creditable development of this important subject and. in 
doing so, the author poses more as an editor than as an original 
writer, and has endeavored to judicially weigh the evidence at 



